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An Enchanted World 


Arvo Wirta 


(Arvo Wirta, a newcomer to the P of A is a member of Pauline Ben- 
ton’s “Red Gate Shadow Players” and was one of the operators who 
participated in their recent performance at the P of A Festival.) 


From China comes an old legend which tells us that “shadows” were 
first used by a court magician thousands of years ago in the days of the 
Emperor Wu Ti. The death of the Emperor’s favorite concubine had left 
him so inconsolate in his grief that rich rewards were offered to the one 
who could bring back the Emperor’s beloved. The clever magician 
fashioned a figure from parchment, resembling the dead courtesan and 
cast its moving shadow upon a paper scrcen with the aid of an oil lamp. 
So lifelike was the shadow image created by the magician that the 
Emperor was satisfied it was truly the spirit of his favorite and his grief 
Was assuaged. 

The legend may not be in aceord with fact and history but the story 
is a piquant and entrancing one, confirming the spell which shadows cam 
lay upon a receptive audience. 

However, the term “shadows” for the parchment figures manipulated 
behind a lighted screen and the images they cast is a paradox. They are 
not shadows at all! They are translucent figures of glowing color, living 
in light. And that is where their fascination begins. 

Light is the symbol of life — and the light behind the shadow stage 
is the “sun” giving life to the tiny figures peopling the screen, which is 
their small, yet all encompassing world. It is an enchanted world, where 
they can perform feats impossible to the ordinary mortal, and where magic 
is a very real and potent force. Demons, good and bad, exert their super- 
natural powers, changing shape and form before the observer’s eyes. 
Priests employ their magic charms to combat evil; gods and goddesses 
float through the air with surprising ease; and colorful dragoms lope 
across the screen. This is the reality of the shadow world. 

Working with shadows is working with light and color in all their 
brilliance and varied hues. With these glowing colors at his command, 
the shadow artist creates patterns and designs of luminous beauty; not 
only the static designs of the painter but also patterns in movement. The 
figures, scenery and properties can be designed as intricately as filigreed 
lace, or as boldly and simply in the use of flat expanses of color as modern 
stained glass windows. 

Without movement, however, the figures are only beautiful, but life- 
less pictures. And their movement is peculiarly and wonderfully 
their own. 

In manipulating the figures, the movements are kept slow and 
graceful, but direct; quick movements are lost and convey nothing. 
Manipulation is not limited to movements immediately against the screen, 
for some thrilling effects can be achieved by slight movements of the full 
figare or portions of the figure to and away from the screen. It is not 
only the figure itself which must be observed by the manipulator, but 
also the image cast against the screen, for it is this image which is all 
important, and it is what is seen by the audience. Experimentation in 
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movement brings discoveries which are oftentimes exciting and always a 
gource of keen delight. 

Using gelatines and perforated sheets, with or without movement, 
over the source of light provides another interesting area for experimenta- 
tion. The results are many times surprising leading on to further 
exploration of the amazing effects which can be created with light. 

From the fertile land of the fairytale, myth and fable, both old and 
new, come the stories the shadows usually tell, as shadows are an ideal 
medium for fantasy. The shadows in themselves seem almost magical, 
so the tales they teil take on an aura of a glimpse into the “never-never 
land” where dreams are made. With shadows dreams can be taken from 
their realm of slumber and brought into the wide-awake world to be 
shared by all! Throughout the years, tales of fantasy have been used to 
point out man’s hypocrisies and conceits in a highly delightful and enter- 
taining way. So it is more than charming stories the shadows tell; they 
reflect man, showing how both ludicrous and sublime he can be. 

To all this is added the poetry of the spoken word and musical 
accompaniment — making the shadow play complete. With its component 
parts blended into an artistic and harmonious unity, the shadow play 
can captivate an audience even today, as the legendary Emperor Wu Ti 
was enthralled by the first shadows thousands of years ago. 


More Synthesis 


Walter Wilkinson 


(Walter Wilkinson is an English puppeteer, artist and author who 
delighted American audiences with his hand puppet shows during his 
two trips to this country. His first appearance was at the 1937 Festival at 
Cincinnati. He returned to England after a year’s visit here and wrote 
“Puppets Through America.” Returning with his wife Wirifred, in 1939, 
he remained until 1946. The dramatic force of his hand puppet shows 
had a decided influence upon puppets in America.) 


Rufus Rose has rashly suggested that I should say something about 
puppetry as the editors want the matter discussed from all angles, but I 
see from the Journal that just about every angle is covered. 

Naturally, I was very interested in the debate comparing Marionettes 
with Hand-puppets, not only because Basil Milovsoroff used my work as 
an example - even a “shining” example - or because I use hand-puppets, 
but because both sides of the question were so well represented. Speaking 
as objectively as possible Basil is right enough, I think, about my efforts, 
as far as they go; or let us assume so for the sake of argument. I always 
try to explain this business of synthesis by using the word artist. My 
approach to puppetry is not exactly as an entertainer or a craftsman, 
but as an artist, in the general sense of the word I am as much interested 
in music, painting, writing and sculpture, and their relation to life as 
in puppet theatre. 

It has often occurred to me that many puppet theatres are not quite 
so effective as they might be because the interest of the producers is too 
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one-sided. There is a keen interest in constructing the puppets or the 
theatre, but very often net quite such a keen interest or anxiety as io 
what a theatre is for, or what a performance is. Every puppet producer 
must face the fact that he is setting out to be an artist, that he is going to 
say something of some sort by means of puppets, to communicate to an 
audience some extra, heightened sense of fun, happiness, tragedy, ideas - 
or what? “That is the question” as one famous puppet remarked and 
it is very much more difficult and important to have some idea of an 
answer to that question than to concentrate on marionettes, or shadows, 
or rods, or hand-puppets. or as to how many strings, or what materials 
ete. etc. etc. and etc. A good artist can do more with a poor puppet 
figure than a bad artist with a perfect figure. The scientific fact about 
producing a good puppet theatre is that producers must be as experienced 
as possible in the mysterious, intangible, unscientific world of ART. 

Let the Journal conduct a Confessional. Let every member of the P 
of A attempt to say, with terrifying honesty, why he is playing with 
puppets. Many will find it very difficult when it comes to the point; 
others, I am afraid, will find it only too easy. 

Here are some of the reasons, expressed or unexpressed, that I have 
come across. 


“T get such a kick out of it.”.... Yes, but unfortunately the audience 
doesn’t. 

“It is such fun.”....But all fun and no hard work or self-criticism, 
or too much cheerful egotism make a very dull puppet-show. 

“IT want to do something for the kiddies.” ....A too modest or too low 
an aim usually produces something considerably lower than the aim. You 


can’t afford to condescend to either puppets or children. 

“I’m so interested in theatre lighting.” .... Yes, but better have some- 
thing worth illuminating before you turn on the local gas-works. 

I saw Rufus Rose’s show and thought I’d make one like it 
know it isn’t like Rufus Rose’s-and the worst sin of puppet workers is 
copy-catting. You can never steal a whole idea - only a bit of it - and the 
result is always second rate. 

“The concert room did not appreciate my genius as a singer so I’m 
going to dangle some puppets about while an amplified recording of other 
people’s singing stuns an audience into acquiesence This is not puppet- 
ry at all - it’s electronics 

“Thought it would be a cheap way of producing stage-plays 
success achieved by a human performer on a human stage usually depends 
upon everything there is in the human performer and the human stage. 
Puppets can admire it, but better try something else for themselves. 

“I didn’t want to go into father’s business; [ didn’t want to do anything 
ordinary; I didn’t like college; I didn’t want to be a Movie Star - etc..... 
Didn’ts don’t do. 

“T’ve always wanted tc make a charming, beautiful, lively, irresistible 
puppet theatre that would interest Michel Angelo, Mozart, Tolstoy, and, 
in fact, all the great company of artists.”....That’s the stuff! 

And now to marionette versus hand-puppet. There should be no 
versus about it; it seems to me that Basil Milovsoroff and Mabel and 
Cedric Head give very adequate reasons for the existence of both. It is 
the art with which they are used that counts. A good artist could do more 
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with a three stringed marionette, a hand-puppet, a potato puppet, a rod 
puppet, or simply a handkerchief wrapped over his hand, than a poor 
artist could do with a million stringed marionette. It is all a question 
of art, whatever that is, rather than mechanism or the particular medium. 

I have an idea that it is easier for marionettes to fail than hand- 
puppets because the marionette has a tendency to be more realistic, to 
get nearer to being a human actor, than the hand-puppet. I notice that 
the Heads instance this as a point in favor of the marionette, but I think it 
is a trap and that many marionettes have failed because they have tried 
to be human actors. In the world of art, in painting, sculpture, music 
and writing this question of realism is a much debated point, and the 
opinion of the ages is against what is called ‘realism’ in art; the effect 
must be realistic, in some way, but it ean only be attained by suggestion, 
impressionism. For instance, there is nothing more ‘real’ or ‘natural’ 
than a portrait by Velasquez, but the effect of reality has been attained 
by a collection of splotches of paint, the sort of splotches that a paint 
- brush makes naturally and easily. Certainly, the end of a marionette 
show is to create a sense of realism, or pefhaps of super-realism, but 
it will be better attained by a series of movements which a marienette 
makes easily and naturally. 

The marionette theatre is not necessarily larger than a hand-puppet 
theatre or more effective before a large audience. If Cedric Head will 
undertake to make a marionette theatre as large as a couple of Rockefeller 
Centers put together I will undertake to make a hand-puppet theatre as 
large as three Rockefeller Centers! Anyhow, large audiences usually 
signify an attempt to make more money, not to be more charming, or 
more beautiful, or more delightful. The mania for making money out of 
larger and larger audiences, noisier and noisier entertainments and bigger 
and bigger spectacles has probably done more harm to the art of the 
theatre and to music than anything. Personally I use hand-puppets for 
the very reason, among a few others, which the Heads suggest; the 
equipment is so much less to deal with. But I must say, if it comes to 
a choice, that I prefer to manipulate marionettes rather than hand- 
puppets; the marionette seems to have an easy rhythm and grace, and 
a delicacy which I do not seem to find in the hand-puppet- and that, 
perhaps, is where the difference between them lies. And I should like 
to say, if it is any help and does not leave me open to charges of egotism, 
that when I manipulated marionettes I was not afraid of them. I did 
not manipulate them by a series of scientifically calculated little physical 
movements; I moved them by my imagination; I pushed them about by 
what I was saying and feeling; I sent down their threads all the fire 
and energy of spirit I could muster. Cold little thoughts about scientific 
accuracy and realism wil never shift them. 


In Tribute 


A few weeks ago we were saddened by the news that Mabel Head, 
of the Kingsland Marionettes, was stricken suddenly during a performance 
and passed away after a two day illness. We wish to extend our deepest 
sympathy to her husband, Cedric Head. The P of A lost a veteran 
trouper, a person who loved puppets and her profession, and who has 
contributed much to the cause of puppetry in America. 





Night Life of the Puppets 


(Part I) 
Alfred Wallace 


(Alfred Wallace of New York City is a professional puppeteer, with 
a wide experience in night club operating. His company operates under 
the name of “Wallace Puppets.”) 


Puppets have had a particular fascination for adults for hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of years. With the growing interest and develop- 
ment in American Puppetry, there has developed a misconception that 
“puppets are for children.” This is not so. Otherwise, how could puppet 
shows survive in the field of vaudeville and night club entertainment? 

During the first quarter of this century, vaudeville supported a 
number of puppet troupes on long tours across the country. Film enter- 
tainment in the 1920’s became a serious threat to the vaudeville performer, 
and, by the early thirties vaudeville was mourned as dead. Low theatre 
budgets were necessary to compete with the less expensive movies, and 
overpaid and successful entertainers turned to more lucrative employment 
im musical shows, radio and films. The public lost interest in inferior 
vaudeville and that part of theatre seemed to die a hard death. As the 
vaudeville theatre went into decline, dance halls and jazz bands became 
popular. The dance bands soon discovered that a “show” was needed to 
supplement their type of entertaining. Singers, dancers, novelty acts and 
comedians were added. These dance halls with entertainment became 
cabarets. The repeal of prohibition opened the peepholed doors of the 
“private” drinking clubs or speakeasies. 

Nightclubs have since become a more or less profitable field for 
vaudevillians. It should be noted here that puppeteers form only a small 
part of nightclub entertainment. Nightclub owners are first interested 
in filling their establishments with clients or customers who will come 
to see famous personalities of the screen, radio and musical comedy stage. 
The food and liquor is usually not distinctive enough to be a major 
attraction. After the “name” or “star” act is booked, some thought is 
given to the balance of the show which may include a singer, a dancer or 
team of dancers, a comedian who often is also the master of ceremonies, 
and a novelty act. That last—a novelty act—is where we puppeteers fit 
in. Puppeters, alas, are only one type of novelty act. There are many 
others—jugglers, acrobats, magicians, harmonica players, people who 
play old tunes with a saw or a bicycle pump. There are those who can 
whistle popular songs through their teeth those who can imitate sounds 
of choo choo trains, boat whistles or a whole brass band. Even trained 
cats, dogs, birds, monkeys, snakes and horses are all classified as— 
novelty acts. 

It is a very competitive and narrow field in which to earn a living. 
There are many cbstacles to success in nightclubs. Since the puppeteer 
is not the much publicized “headliner,” he may find it difficult to hold the 
attention of the audience. People may be more interested in their food, 
drinks and table companions in these poorly illuminated places allegedly 
conducive to glamour and romance. More often than not, customers talk 
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all during the performances, probably in an effort to attract as much 
attention as the performer. The waiters never stop rattling dishes to add 
to the din. It takes a really first rate entertainer to attract the attention of 
such an audience. It is a challenge which can bring a great deal of 
satisfaction to a successful showman. 

It is not my intention tc glamorize puppeteering in vaudeville and 
clubs or to make it look more attractive than it is. At this writing, there 
is very little work in theatres, and the nightclub field is crowded and 
not too lucrative. Long journeys around the country, rooms in cheap 
hotels or boarding houses, meals in third rate restaurants, “Nothing 
today” or “See me tomorrow” heard a hundred times, hold no fascination 
for even the most ardent enthusiast. It would be foolish for me to try 
to discourage the young and hopeful. Some of them will, no doubt, 
succeed against the heavy odds. It has been said that out of evil comes 
good. Even success must have a successor. Who can tell which among 
you may accomplish the achievements of Walton and O’Rourke, Frank 
Paris and George Prentis? 

The following information should be helpful “equipment” for the 
sturdy and the staunch on the verge of a career in nightclub puppetry. 

All branches of professional entertainment recognize one union 
organization or another and ail work under a “closed shop” agreement 
with theatre and nightclub owners. It will be necessary for a profes- 
sional puppeteer in that field to belong to the American Guild of Variety 
Artists, 1697 Broadway, New York, New York. The initiation fee is $50, 
and the annual dues are $24 which can be paid in quarterly installments 
of $6. There are local chapters in most of the large towns and cities. If 
there is no chapter in your area, you can write to the national office in 
New York for information. There are a number of advantages to union 
membership in the A.G.V.A. They will protect your interest in any 
contractual agreement with an agent, booker, theatre, or nightclub owner. 
They issue a standard contract form which helps them supervise the 
relationship between employee and employer in this part of the theatrical 
business. 

They make every effort to insure fair and reasonable working condi- 
tions for entertainers and have set up a minimum standard of pay for 
performers. There is a minimum of $75 to $125 per week and a minimum 
of $15 to $25 for one day. There are usually two or three performances 
daily in nightclubs and three or four in theatres. Often shows are given 
at banquets, meeting halls, and auditoriums for mens’ and womens’ 
organizations. Usually there is only one performance given by the acts 
in the show and the rate of pay is the same as for one day. This rate is 
for one person. If there are two, the salary or fee is somewhat higher. 
Remember that these are minimum rates. There is no restriction on a 
higher fee. Every effort should be made to get as much over the minimum 
as possible. A fair weekiy salary for one person is $125 to $175, and for 
two or a “double act”, $150 to $250 is average. Some puppeteers command 
a much higher fee than the minimum or average. A few very successful 
groups have gotten from $750 to $1500 per week. Several more receive 
$300 to $600 a week. This is not accidental. The higher priced puppeteers 
have done extremely good work for many years and receive excellent 
publicity which they may get in connection with publicizing their place 

(Continued on page 18) 
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PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 


LORRAINE NELSON 


Lorraine Nelson, charming daughter of Nicholas Nelson, of Chicago, 
well known in puppet and vaudeville circles, follows the family tradition 
and now operates her own marionette act in the Chicago area. 


BASIL MILOVSOROFF 


Basil Milovsoroff of Norwich, Vermont, creative genius, puppeteer 
and artist, finds in common driftwood and commonplace material new 
mediums for ereating his creatures of fantasy. 


THE CURTIS FAMILY 


Virginia Austin Curtis and George G. Curtis developed a new 
technique while making a series of masks for the 1950 P. T. Barnum 
Festival, held at Bridgeport, Conn. The masks were created in their 
workshop in connection with a float exhibited by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, to advertise their Aerosol Bombs for the destruction of insects. 

Sketches were drawn by the art director of the Brass Company. 
Virginia Austin Curtis carried out the designs in cloth felt, producing 
an effect which Nelson C. Gordy, director, designated as “sculptured felt.” 
However, George Curtis, associated for some time with a plastic company 
created a new name, “Plastifelt”, a name which found fits origin in the 
two mediums used, plastic and felt. 

“Plastifelt” is the combination of felt foundation with padding and 
cotton stuffing to make the features. After the mask is shaped, the 
entire surface is impregnated with a modified resin base of Vinylite. 
This makes the mask rigid on the outside and permits the decoration of 
the surface with airbrush or by hand. By controlling the solvents, the 
inner surface remains a soft texture against the wearer’s skin. 

In addition, Willie the Fly, Mr. Beetle, the Mosquito and the Ant had 
the assurance that, come rain or fair weather, their complexions were 
safe from the elements. 


SALLIE SELLERS 


This story concerns one puppeteen who has grown up... Sally 
Sellers, Junior Charter Member, Number 1. When the Puppeteers ef 
America was founded at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sally, then 16, and a Junior 
in Withrow High School was the first junior member to apply for 
membership. Today, one of her proudest possessions is her Class C 
membership card, dated 1937. In addition to this, Sally was the youngest 
member to exhibit at the first National Festival. 

Sally became interested in puppetry when she was only 10 years 
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old. Her first adventure into puppet makimg was with clothespins. 
After a trip to the World’s Fair at Chicago. where she was thrilled by 
the Tony Sarg Carnival, she purchased her first book on marioncttes, 
and with the help of-it and her family’s genereus support, she built and 
presented her first puppet shows in her home community. From this 
beginning, her hobby grew into a worthwhile and profitable venture. 
Martin and Olga Stevens, then located in Cincinnati, became Sally’s 
instructors, and within a short time, Sally developed into a puppet 
enthusiast of the first degree. 

Enterimg the University of Cincinnati for a five - year course in 
Applied Arts, Sally still found time to develop her puppets, take courses 
in theatre, teach puppetry, and give numerous puppet shows throughout 
the Cineinnati area. During the war time she became a draftsman for 
Allis-Chambers but returned to puppetry as soon as the war was over. 
Her next activity was in the field of the educational theatre. Sally 
became an instructor in the puppetry workshop of the Tatterman 
Marionettes on Western Campus, at Oxford, Ohio. Here, her activities 
included not only the Puppet Theatre direction, but the Western College 
Theatre Group and the Young People’s Theatre. 

To a young woman of Sally’s artistic, creative temperament, the 
puppet theatre presents a field for constant experimentation and 
adventure. Sally never stands still. From her first little clothespin 
puppets and cardboard stage to her present ventures in commercial 
puppetry, television, and her very last project, the manufacture of a 
spool marionette toy. Sally has shown the spirit of the true puppeteer.... 
a desire to create, not copy,...to explore every possibility of the puppet 
field ...and to constantly attain to new high standards. 

The puppeteens are growing up to be the future Puppeteers of 
America. 


JOHN CONWAY PRODUCTIONS 


John Conway of Toronto, Canada began making marionettes at eight. 
By the time he was fifteen he had organized his own company. About 
1937 he began to experiment with hand puppets. In 1939 he joined the 
Muriel Heddle Royal Canadian Puppet Ballet, as operator. Photograph is 
from his own production, “St. George and the Dragon.” 


WAYNE REED 


Wayne Reed, of Akron, Ohio, designed amd created “Valdez and 
Miguelita.” Only a color photo could do justice to the exquisite color 
and beauty of these two dancers, here operated by Rufus Rose, of 
Waterford, Conn. 





GAYLE MICHAEL ANDERSON 


Credit for the photo layout in this issue and in the preceding August 
issue should be given to Gayle Michael Anderson. 
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(Continued from page 7} 
of employment or which they may pay for thru the services of a press 
agent. This fame and fortune has its disadvantages. Highpriced 
entertainers do not work as steadily because of that fee unless they can 
get a long run engagement in one location, a touring show, or a Broadway 
rausical. 

The A.G.V.A. also limits the commissions to be paid to agenis and 
bookers. The agent is one who sells the “talent,” “artist,” or performer 
to the theatre manager, nightclub owner, or booker. A booker buys 
the entertainment. There is always a bcoker to represent the theatre 
owner or manager and sometimes, even, the nightclub people. In some 
arrangements, the agent and the booker are the same person. The agent’s 
fee is 10% of your gross salary for the length of time you work on one 
job. The booker’s fee is 5%. If you are engaged by a booker through an 
agent, you will pay a 15% commission. If you get the job through only 
one of these agencies your commission payment should be 10% of your pay. 

The business of buying and selling entertainers is a cruel, impersonal 
and occasionally unscrupulous one, not too unlike buying and selling 
any other commodity. A novice in show business should carefully take 
into account his expenses before accepting an offer of an engagement, 
no matter how attractive it may sound from the fast talking agent. It 
is his job to get the best entertainment for his client as cheaply as possible. 
It is to his advantage to send out entertainers to work as often as possible. 
The efforts to raise one’s income (which may be deserved) or to maintain 
a higher than minimum standard may prevent the agent from supplying 
his client within the prearranged entertainment budget. 

Seeking employment is usually done through the daily rounds to the 
theatrical agents’ offices in any large city. The agencies which control 
most of the work are located in New York, Philadelphia, Miami, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. The local 
A.G.V.A. can supply you with a list of agencies in the area within the 
influence of the union. The Red Book Telephone Directory will list 
them too. 

There is no special precedure for attracting the agent’s attention. 
However, you should have your name, address, phone number, photo- 
graphs, and the name of your act in the files of as many agents as possible. 
The more often they see a performer personally and hear his name spoken 
the better will be the opportunity for bookings. He may give new talent 
the opportunity of a low ‘paying audition performance or he may offer 
to come to see you in a rehearsal hall or at one of the many free benefit 
performances given by entertainers frequently for any of the local 
charities. It is important for a novice to be seen in action, often, so that 
those who have work to offer become familiar with your work. 

A puppeteer needs a number of accessories besides his puppets to 
help him find work. He should have, at least, two or three good photo- 
graphed poses of his puppets and himself. It is difficult to ascertain the 
cost of original photographs, but, it is necessary to have only one or two 
copies of these. There are theatrical and commercial photo developing 
and printing companies which reprint your original photo very inexpen- 
sively. The average price is $5 for the first 25 reprints and much less 
per print in larger quantities. These photos should be on glossy paper 
and 8” x 10”in size with name and address on the back of each photo. 
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It is a good idea to send handwritten notes, printed circulars, favor- 
able publicity to agents in other parts of the country as a reminder that 
the “act” is alive and working or available. This contact takes the place 
of a personal visit or phone call and the agent may be looking for just 
that type of act for his latest show. 


(Continued in the next issue) 


International 
Puppet News 


Marjorie Batchelder McPharbin 


(For many years H. V. Tozer of Barcelona was the Yearbook 
correspondent in Spain. His following account of puppet happenings 
there emphasizes the growing popularity of puppetry. He also points 
out the growing American influence in the person of Bob Bromley.) 


In the autumn of 1947, Barcelona was visited by Bob Bromley who 
exhibited his floor-show type of marionettes in the city’s best known 
open-air cabaret and, later, because of the weather, in its winter quarters 
in the basement of the Ritz Hotel. The possibilities of this type of 
marionette were a great revelation to Barceloneons, and Bob Bromley’s 
two month’s stay in Barcelona did more to make people there marionette 
minded than the author’s thirteen years of earnest proselytism. Bromley 
has had several imitators, some of whose perpetrations make one almost 
regret his visit, as they discredit the craft. The floor-show type looks 
easy to a number of mediocre exponents who have hitherto been merci- 
fully deterred from entering the marionette field by the complications 
presented by the stage. On the other hand, however, one very go-ahead 
review company, run by Ausirian refugees has made cabaret marionettes 
one of the most popular mainstays of their programmes. Their puppets 
are constructed by Luis Fontanet, and are manipulated by Herta Frankel. 

Natalio Rodrigues, for whom the Municipality built a permanent 
stage in the Retiro, Madrid’s principal park, started his 1949 season very 
late, due to the changes in office wrought by the municipal elections. His 
booth, similar to those in the Paris parks, is adaptable to both hand- 
puppets and marionettes. One of his side lines is the manufacture of 
glove-puppet heads for the use of the amateur theatres of the youth 
movements. 

My own marionette (Tozer) company, now called Agrupacion de 
Marionetistas Amateurs del Fomento de las Artes Decorativas, has been 
progressing slowly but steadily. I have been able to add a front bridge to 
our stage which has simplified manipulation if not transport. A welcome 
new member, Rolf Olden, a young Dutch engineer, has designed and 
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constructed a flexible switch board for a three-color lighting system, 
dimmers and wired battens for which I’ve had ready for two or three 
years. Our next objectives are the construction of spot lights and the 
employment of “black Hght” for special effects. Another recently- 
recruited and useful member is Sr. Perez Dolz, art professor who has 
taken over the supervision of the scene painting department. 

Ezequiel Vigues (Dido) and Teresina, his partner, who work with 
French type guignol figures, have added a canvas roof to the enclosure 
of their show. This not only makes them independent of the weather, 
but deadens the noise of the side shows cf the fairs and feasts in which 
they take part. It also enables them to work with artificial light, which 
adds a glamor; warmth, and intimacy to the show. Despite the present 
financial slump, they have enjoyed increasing success, probably because 
the better class of fair goer is agreeably surprised at the high quality of 
their show, which is designed to appeal to children and makes no 
concessions to the coarser taste of the average fair-going crowd. Each 
year on their circuit of the Catalonia region they are hailed by an ever- 
increasing band of admirers. In Cervera, they gave a performance in 
French of Le Chiffenier for the local branch of the French Institute. 

Jaime Angles II, whose figures are of the traditional Catalan type 
has had a successful season, with more engagements for children’s 
parties than he could cope with. He has recently essayed a performance 
with natural voices, retaining the speaker only for the Devil, in order 
not to flout tradition entriely. Angles found that his dialogue got 
across far better and that he could characterize each part more effectively. 

Antonie Faidella, one of the best manipulators of the traditional 
Catalan-type glove puppets, has for eleven years made his headquarters 
in the town of Lluchmayer on the island of Majorca, where he toured 
each summer. He wrote in 1948 to say that he had become disgusted, and 
was spending the season in the island of Minorca, where his show was 
much more appreciated, as puppets were quite new to the inhabitants. 
He found it increasingly hard to make a living in Majorca, because in 
some towns he was so pepular that it was considered nothing so gross 
as an entrance fee should come between friends. In others, the shop- 
keepers he patronized seemed to think that they were entitled to free 
passes, and, to add insult to injury, they usually turned up without the 
passes, which they had thriftily passed on to more distant members of 
the family. He found himself working for practically nothing, whereas 
in Minorca, he was in the happy position of being quite friendless. 

H. V. Tozer, Barcelona, Spain 


A Further Report of the Festival 


Margo Rose 


One of the most wonderful things that happened at the P of A 
Festival at Oxford, Ohio was unintentionally omitted in the Puppetry 
Journal report of the Festival. Explanations of omissions are generally 
difficult. This one is very simple. Stupidity! Together with the 
Festival audience, practically the whole country saw and enjoyed one of 
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the outstanding Festival performances, Burr Tillstrom’s Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie with their salute to the P of A, a program especially produced 
and broadcast for the Puppetry Festival. It was a wonderful program 
and just about the nicest thing that ever happened to the P of A. Burr 
could not be with us in person. He did the next best thing. He made a 
special visit with us via NBC network. RCA installed special television 
sets so that we could enjoy the program which we think is just about 
the best thing in television. Thanks, Burr. Thanks NBC-TV. Burr, 
you see, happers to respect and love the P of A and its people very much, 
and we want him to know that the feeling is mutual. 


Y 


Litter | : 
STEVE * MIDDLEBURY, IND 


Burr Tilistrom, George Latshaw and Don Sahlin spent July and 
August on Nantucket Island making OZ puppet for Burr’s new TV string 
show. On their way back to Chicago, George and Don stopped at Rufus 
Rose’s studio in Waterford, Conn., for lobster, a swim, and a puppet jam 
session. 

Betty Rypsam got a full page feature article in the August 13 Detroit 
Free Press. It appears that in addition to puppeteering her own TV 
show, she’s a swim champ and a water skier, a Welling Trophy winner. 
(note to landlubbers: You got that for racing sailboats) a weaver on a 
loom, and the family modiste! 

Leo Kelley, Kingston, Pa., worked with Bill Perey in Atlanta last 
June; Herb Scheffel, who is “doing the nation” this summer, reports 
that there’s an attractive bar in Los Angeles (Cor. Wilshire Blvd. and 
Beverly Drive) called The Puppet Room. Designed by Millard Sheets. 
Herb reports that the Yale’s Turnabout Theatre is still going strong; The 
Padre Puppeteers did two shows each Sunday in Balboa Park, San Diego; 
Don and Ivy Wilson did three shows a day at the Annual Festival of the 
Arts at Laguna Beach, which ran two weeks; Mack Emmert, who trouped 
two years with Bob Longfield, did weekly shows at the Madison Beach 
Hotel, Madison, Conn., for the summer. 

Isabelle King, Vancouver, B. C., couldn’t get back from Eurepe in 
time to make the Festival, but they saw Andre Fauron and M. Raphard 
do a very clever puppet show in the “Tuilleries”, and in the London 
review, “Knights of Madness” they caught Pat Hill and Larry Delma 
doing “Holiday for Strings.” Otto and Caroline Kunze did a special show 
for the National Association of Purchasing Agents at the Cleveland (O) 
Auditorium, June 13 - puppeteers Sylvia Meredith, Bill LeCornec, Michael 
King. Bil! did the script. Next they'll make a movie for N.A.P.A. Otto 
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says, “puppets in a modern opera! We blended our booth and two hand- 
puppets into Mr. Armistead’s macabre parlor for Gian Carlo Menotti’s 
“The Medium.” The first and fifth performance was attended by Arturo 
Toscanini. The composer is a serious puppeteer!” 

Married: John Houghmaster, 142%. Broadway, Schenectady, N. Y., 
to Miss Anne Persky, 1543 Rydalmount Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio, at 
the bride’s home on Sept. 19th. It is understood that the bride and groom 
have already sent their registrations for the 1951 Puppetry Festival in 
Oxford! This department joins its readers in earnestly wishing them 
much joy! 

The Stevens-Rose Puppet Films company (that’s “me and Rufus” 
and our families and associates) are making moom pitchers. “The Toy- 
maker” is already on film, and “The Ant and the Grasshopper” is taking 
shape. Need we say it’s exciting? Margaret Hand was script girl for us 
until school-time called her away to put her children through the jumps 
in Tucson. Dick Myers puts logarithms up against graph curves and 
comes out with the proper light, assisted by Bunny Rose. Bunny’s older 
brother Jimmy manipulates semething wonderful! Like the “Mousetrap,” 
the Rose studio’ has a steady parade of visitors: Henry Hewes stopped 
by on his way to Nantucket; Catherine Reighard spends most of the 
summer’s week-ends here; Nik Krevitsky, now in New York, formerly of 
Chicago, was here, covering the Dance Festival in New London, and 
showing us experimental films his art students at Columbia paint directly 
on the celluloid; Otto and Caroline Kunze came by with Mr. Paulus and 
his mother; Rod Young and his mother were here briefly; Helen Joseph 
and her daughter Ann were here on weekend with Johnny Houghmaster; 
Dottie Gleason square-danced with us, and the easy Entrikens, Helen, 
Paul, and Judy, popped in. Bil Baird phoned between trains, and we're 
Yooking for Johnny Hall and his wife next week. 

Our sincere thanks to all of you who sent in news, and shame on the 
rest of you who didn’t. Come come - we want to know what you’re 
doing. Send it to 

STEVE 
Middlebury, Indiana 


Television Tips 
Art Zapel 


(Art Zapel, production manager WOWO, Ft. Wayne, Indiana is the 
writer and narrator of the ‘new 5-minute TV series, “Paradox” seen 
presently in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Baltimore and Minneapolis.) 


From where I sit it appears that showmanship isn’t enough to crash 
TV. There’s ancther item that goes hand in hand with it, and the 
one that often makes the difference—it’s “knowmanship.” What is it? 
It’s not an intangible like showmanship that is born within one - it’s an 
acquired skill. It’s the who - when- what- where- and - why of getting 
a break. Breaks in show business just don’t happen, they’re made. 
“Knowmanship” does this — it’s the maker of breaks. Showmanship 
is the capitalizing on the breaks. Neither is of much value without the 
other. 

Here are some pertinent facts for the beginner attempting to make 
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his first TV break. Television is destined to be the biggest and most 
expensive of all advertising media. In these early days of the industry 
the tremendous overhead of operation is still largely on the shoulders 
of the station owners instead of the advertiser. Therefore, until the 
weight shifts more from the operators to the advertisers, local stations 
will be hostile to any exorbitant demands of talent as desperately as 
they need their services. 

Television will never completely replace radio - but it will outpace 
radio because of its superior sales ability. Any product that can be 
demonstrated in use and all goods that lend themselves to counter display, 
show room display, trade name products, etc. are naturals for TV. 
TV can sell goods excellently - radio will continue but will sell services. 

Probably one of the most important things in “knowmanship” is 
how and where to pitch your show and to whom. To the outsider ‘this 
often is a baffling mystery and they waste much time and effort discover- 
ing the answer. Each case is different, of course, but if you’re pitching 
your show to a local station for sustaining (non-commercial) presentation, 
the man to see is the program director of the station. He’s the man 
hired to constantly consider any new program idea and weigh them in 
light of two considerations. 

1. Will it attract an audience? 
2. Will it attract a sponsor? 

If you’re submitting anything to him it will be well to have your 
“pitch” well in mind. He’s interested in knowing first, the main theme 
of your idea, next your ability to sustain it over a long period of time. 
Above all he wants “specific”, not just. vague ideas and plots. If he 
buys your idea, he’s stuck with it even more than you. His reputation 
and job depend on his making a wise choice. For this reason you can 
be sure he won’t go along with you on a “hunch” alone. It’s up to you 
to prove with “specifics” that vou can deliver for him. Broadcasting 
is a highly competitive field and those that trust to too many hunches 
don’t last long. You’ll encounter very few that will gamble, so don’t 
put your pitch on that basis. 

The next place you can take your puppet show idea is to the 
advertising agencies. But to which agency? Just to go to the nearest 
is about as wise as stopping into the first shop you pass and asking for 
a reverse-gear Tibetian yak-milker. Narrow down the field - go to the 
agency that is most likely to be interested. Obviously an agency that 
deals largely in harness-glue and thrashing machine accounts would not 
be interested in a puppet show. It couldn’t do a job for them. You 
must discover thru research which agencies handle accounts that your 
specific idea is in step with. This information isn’t as hard to find as 
you might think. Any of the broadcasting industry yearbooks can give 
it to you - specifically: “Broadcasting Yearbook,” “Variety Yearbook”, 
“Billboard Yearbook.” It’s there for that very reason. It'll require a 
little digging, but it will certainly more than reward you in unnumerable 
hours and elevator trips you'll save - not to mention embarassing 
brush-offs. 

When you do find the agencies you wish to visit, the same applies 
to agency men as to radio program directors - perhaps even more so. 
They want to be sure of your idea and your ability to deliver before they 
will stick their neck out. The casualty rate for agency “heads” has been 
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appalling. This has made for great conservatism in many agency quarters. 
Start out on a conservative basis - let the grandiose schemes spring from 
their heads - after all they’re the ones that are risking them. 

There’s still one more main approach. You can take your idea to 
the source - the manufacturer himself. Here your chances are slight, 
unless perchance you’re related to the president of the board of directors. 
Still, if you wish to attempt this approach, the advertising manager or, 
if you can swing it, the president of the company, is the best one to see. 
They will invariably refer you to their agency for recommendation, 
however, if you can win them over strongly, they might ask their agency 
for an opinion on the idea in a way that bids the agency to approve. 
The tradition of agency “yes-men” is not all myth, but this approach is 
not as easy as it sounds, I should hasten to add. 

These brief paragraphs, unrelated as they may seem, all fit neatly 
into the mosaic pattern that comprises “knowmanship.” There are many 
more facts, figures and approaches not mentioned here. But, let these 
facts suggest the kind of things that are good to know and hold on to. 
Knowmanship won’t get you there - but it certainly will oil the wheels. 





FOR SALE: 
“THE LITTLE HUMPBACKED HORSE” (Wonder Horse) 


A sensation at the Second Puppetry Festival in Cincinnati, 1937! 
Puppets, properties for these sets, play, (no stage) - ready for shows. 
Ideal for groups providing entertainment for children of a large municipal 
school system, or to start a profession. Price - one thousand dollars. 
First come - First served 
BASIL MILOVSOROFF, 
Norvich, Vermont 








THE TATTERMAN The complete series of 
MARIONETTES ‘Round-the-Exhibit’ 


photographs - 12 8 x 10 
Available From Coast glossy prints covering the 
to Coast entire exhibit at the 
1950 Festival 
$8.50 postpaid 
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